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to whom an obstacle meant only something to be overcome, she used to say with scorn: "I hate a cant\ anyone can do anything they try to." And she proved it. I wish I could give you the mental picture I have of her. She was small, very thin, and stooped, due to an injury to her spine, received when, as a very young woman, she was thrown from a horse. She always wore bkck dresses, made exactly alike: a very full skirt (six widths of material), over a small set of hoops; these were gathered at the waist line to a long, straight bodice, buttoned down the front. A very full bishop-sleeve, with cuffs matching the crepe collar fastened with a hair brooch in front, and a snowy white cap, completed her costume. She wore gold-rimmed spectacles, and white aprons when she worked, and this was almost all the time for she had been brought up in the old school which believed literally that we had to account for every idle moment. She never relaxed her vigilance. When it grew too dark on winter afternoons for more exacting work, she would pick up her knitting, which was always near her, and through the darkness, or the fitful flames from the big wood fire that heated her room, you could hear the click of the steel needles as she knitted the finest silk or wool socks and stockings.
This picture is not complete without the background of her own room where she spent so many years. On account of the injury to her back she rarely left the house, and then had to be carried in my father's arms and put into a carriage. On these rare occasions she wore a large black shawl and a quaint black silk bonnet, shirred over all the top, and tied on over the white cap with broad black silk strings.
Her room was the centre of the house, and was big and square. On the floor in winter was a Brussels carpet, with bouquets of crimson roses; in summer, a spotless white matting. In one corner of the room was a huge four-poster bed, with a trundle bed underneath on which some of us as children often slept. Then there were a mahogany ward-